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EASTERN CONTRIBUTIONS TO BAPTIST 
BEGINNINGS IN THE UPPER 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


J. Ortn OLIPHANT 
Professor of History 
Bucknell University 


URING the early decades of the nineteenth century, aid that 
D came from the Atlantic seaboard helped the Baptists who 
had migrated to the upper Mississippi Valley to establish Baptist 
institutions in that area, and thereby to tighten the hold of the 
Baptist denomination on the New American West. Naturally such 
aid cannot be precisely measured ; it can, however, be more or less 
accurately described. To tell in broad outline a part of the story 
of eastern contributions to the rise of the Baptist denomination in 
the upper part of our great Central Valley is the purpose of this 
paper. The study begins with the year 1817 and ends with the 
year 1837.* 

The desire of eastern Baptists to strengthen the position of their 
denomination in the Mississippi Valley was a desire well under- 
stood by eastern Christians of other Protestant faiths, who, no less 
than the Baptists, were eager to enlarge the area of their own 
denominations in the growing West. Widespread concern of Chris- 
tians in the East had indeed given rise to an American Protestant 
Home Missionary Movement, a movement which was reaching its 
maturity during the years within which this study falls. One of 
the interesting by-products of this movement was a spirited de- 
nominational rivalry. The West was a magnificent prize either to 
be won or lost. Consequently, what eastern Baptists did for their 
western brethren differed in no important way from what eastern 
Christians of other denominations did for their western brethren. 
In common with other Protestant Americans, Baptists subscribed 
to a home missionary philosophy; in general, Baptists employed 
the same means of evangelization that Protestant Americans of 
other denominations employed; and in all their missionary en- 

*This paper was read before a section of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, in Madison, Wisconsin, in April, 1949. 
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deavors Baptists sought the same general and specific ends that TI 
Protestant Americans of other denominations sought. This paper or 
presents, therefore, a summary view of the American Protestant 
Home Missionary Movement during a period of twenty years.’ na 
It was to see the West through the earlier and more difficult ce 
years of its colonization that eastern Christians were appealed to Bi 
for aid to support religious instruction in the frontier settlements. ti 
It was never the thought of the East, as it was never the expecta- re 
tion of the West, that such aid should long continue. It was rather el 
the thought of leaders of both sections that eastern aid should be T 
made use of to help the West attain religious self-sufficiency. This si 
object, they believed, could be most effectively and most speedily 5 
attained by using money contributed by the East to help sustain SC 
in the West ministers already there, and by supporting in the grow- m 
ing western towns and cities, for the time being, eastern ministers n 
who could give the West the religious and educational leadership \ 
it stood in need of. To the preaching of the gospel all other means C 
of evangelization should be subordinated, though certainly not b 
neglected. Such was the considered belief of a former New Eng- : 
lander, John Mason Peck, who, writing as a veteran Baptist min- f 
ister of the upper Mississippi Valley, appealed as early as 1825 to 1 


the Baptists of the northeastern states for aid for his adopted 
country. 


Let them [he wrote] aid the West in pecuniary means, 
and the West will furnish heralds of salvation,—men 
whose habits of life, and acquaintance with the country, 
peculiarly qualify them for extensive usefulness. It is pre- 
sumed, however, that New England can furnish us a few 
preachers, New York and the middle States a few more, 
but our chief resources under God are within ourselves. 
We need a few men of superior talents and qualifications 
to enter our large towns,—to take charge of our Sem- 
inaries,—to aid us in Theological education,—to guide 
us into the best mode of religious operations, and to give 
tone and character to our various institutions. But our 
chief supply must be drawn from the preachers already 
here.* 























For a generalized study of home missions in the American West, see 
Colin Brummitt Goodykoontz, Home Missions on the American Frontier, 
with Particular Reference to the American Home Missionary Society (Cald- 
well, Idaho, 1939). 

*Letter dated December 31, 1825, in the Boston Christian Watchman, 
March 17, 1826. 
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The effect of this advice, once the Baptists had acquired a national 
organization for promoting home missions, we shall presently see. 

Not until 1814 did the Baptists in the United States have a 
national organization of any sort. Near the close of the eighteenth 
century, Baptists in New York, influenced by the example of 
British Christians, had united with Christians of other denomina- 
tions in that state to promote the diffusion of the gospel in nearby 
religiously destitute places; and presently in New England and 
elsewhere Baptists formed small missionary societies of their own.* 
The most important of these was the Massachusetts Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, dating from 1802.* Although its constitution was 
so worded as to permit its undertaking widespread missions, this 
society for more than a decade, no doubt because of its limited 
means, restricted its operations to the new settlements then being 
made by migrating New Englanders. It was not until after the 
War of 1812 that the trustees of this society, alarmed like other 
Christians in the East by the reports of religious destitution 
brought back from the Great Valley by John F. Schermerhorn, 
Samuel Mills, and Daniel Smith, gave serious thought to the New 
America that was rising beyond the Mountains.® In their report for 
1816 they wrote: 


We must confess that we have been too inattentive to 
that part of America which lies near the setting sun, 
where the Mississippi and the Missouri roll along their 
vast collection of waters. It appears from the most recent, 
and correct information, that the state of Louisiana, the 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Mississippi territories are 
in a most deplorable condition. . . . We must awake from 
our torpor and inactivity—We must excite the sympathies 
of our fellow Christians. And if no other society can be 
organized for the special object of a western mission, we 
must enlarge the original purposes of our own.*® 


*Oliver Wendell Elsbree, The Rise of the Missionary Spirit in America, 
1790-1815 (Williamsport, Pa., 1928), pp. 51-73, 76-81; Albert L. Vail, The 
Morning Hour of American Baptist Missions (Philadelphia, c. 1907), chap. iv. 

*The constitution of the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society 1s in 
the Boston Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Magazine (September, 1803), 


I, 5-7. 

SJohn F. Schermerhorn and Samuel J. Mills, A Correct View of that 
Part of the United States which Lies West of the Allegany Mountains, with 
Regard to Religion and Morals (Hartford, 1814); Samuel J. Mills and 
Daniel Smith, Report of a Missionary Tour through that Part of the United 
States which lies West of the Allegany Mountains; Performed under the 
Direction of the Massachusetts Missionary Society (Andover, 1815). 
— Baptist Missionary Magazine (September, 1816), IV, 
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And during the years immediately following this utterance, per- 
haps as an earnest of their good intentions, they sent a few mis- 
sionaries into the country west of the Alleghenies. 

Meanwhile, in 1814, the Baptist General Convention for For- 
eign Missions had been formed.’ In 1817 it entered the domestic 
field by appointing John Mason Peck and James E. Welch to 
labor as its missionaries in Missouri.* This mission, however, was 
one of brief duration, for the General Convention, impressed by 
the observation of its board of managers—that “emigration to the 
banks of the Missouri, and with it the settlement of ministers, 
.. . had of late greatly increased”—, voted in 1820 to discontinue 
its western mission.® Three years later it decided to give its whole 
attention to foreign missions, and to leave all domestic missionary 
operations to home missionary societies and state conventions.” 
Thus the sole responsibility for Baptist home missions was thrust 
back upon local organizations. 

During the decade of the 1820’s, American Baptists enlarged 
their efforts to promote Sunday Schools, to encourage ministerial 
education, to distribute Bibles and religious tracts, and to extend 
the preaching of the gospel. They codperated with other denomina- 
tions in supporting the American Sunday School Union, the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, and the American Tract Society; and in 1825, 
uniting with Congregationalists, Methodists, and Episcopalians, 
they formed the Massachusetts Sabbath School Union."* But be- 
cause of their distinctive denominational views—more especially 
their belief that immersion was the only acceptable form of bap- 


* The full title of the organization was “The General Missionary Conven- 
tion of the Baptist Denomination in the United States of America, for For- 
eign Missions.” Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Magasine (September, 
1814), IV, 66. 

*Boston American Baptist Magazine and Missionary Intelligencer, n. s. 
(July, 1817), I, 134. (Hereafter cited as American Baptist Magazine.) Peck 
and Welch were instructed to give a part of their time to labors among the 
Indians. For their letter of instructions, see American Baptist Magazine 
(September, 1817), I, 189-191. 

* Philadelphia Latter Day Luminary (May, 1820), II, 116-117, 125, 132- 
133; American Baptist Magazine (September, 1820), II, 399-400; Rufus 
Babcock, Forty Years of Pioneer Life: Memoir of John Mason Peck, D.D. 
(Philadelphia, c. 1864), pp. 166-169. 

* American Baptist Magazine (July, 1823), IV, 139. 

“ Christian Watchman, May 28, 1825; American Baptist Magazine (July, 
1825), V, 221-222. The Methodists and the Episcopalians soon withdrew 
from this organization; and in 1832, when the union was dissolved, the 
Baptists and the Congregationalists formed separate societies. Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Society, Eighteenth Annual Report (Boston, 1850), pp. 9-12. 
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tism—the Baptists were not altogether happy in their associations 
with Christians of other denominations. Accordingly, as their ef- 
forts to extend the gospel quickened their denominational con- 
sciousness, they bethought themselves of means to promote the 
interests of their own denomination. In 1820 they founded the 
Literary and Theological Institution (now Colgate University) 
at Hamilton, New York,'* and five years later they established 
the Newton Theological Institution near Boston.** In 1824 they 
formed the Baptist General Tract Society.** But their greatest 
innovation of this decade was the state convention for missionary 
purposes, an organization of larger scope than their traditional 
association.’® Between 1821 and 1830, they formed fourteen such 
conventions, one of which, the New York Convention, is especially 
significant for the present study."® 

The Baptist Missionary Convention of the State of New York 
had its beginning in 1807, when the Lake Missionary Society was 
formed in Pompey, New York. A year later this society became 
the Hamilton Missionary Society, and under this name it continued 
its operations until, in 1825, it lost its identity by a merger with 
another organization—the Baptist Missionary Convention of the 
State of New York—which had been formed in 1821. Before the 
merger both these organizations had made contributions to Baptist 
beginnings in the Old Northwest. As early as 1819 the Hamilton 
Missionary Society supported two missionaries in Ohio for brief 
periods, and as early as 1822 a missionary of the New York Con- 
vention had organized a Baptist church in Pontiac, Michigan.** 


John Peck and John Lawton, An Historical Sketch of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Convention of the State of New York. ... (Utica, 1837), pp. 55-59. 

*% American Baptist Magazine (July, 1826), VI, 217-219. The act of in- 
corporation, approved February 22, 1826, is printed in the April issue of this 
volume, pp. 128-129. 

% American Baptist Magazine (May, 1825), V, 158; Daniel Gurden 
Stevens, The First Hundred Years of the American Baptist Publication 
Society (Philadelphia, n. d.), pp. 4-7. 

*For a brief but illuminating exposition of Baptist polity, see the six 
“Letters on Associations,” printed over the pseudonym “Backus,” in Amer- 
og Magazine (November, 1823-May, 1824), IV, 198-203, 242-247, 

4-328. 

% Charles L. White, A Century of Faith (Philadelphia, c. 1932), p. 30. 

™ Peck and Lawton, op. cit., pp. 31-32, 66, 88-89, 95-96, 226-227. During 
the 1820’s, if not earlier, the New York Baptist Missionary Society made 
a slight contribution to missionary labors in the upper Mississippi Valley by 
supporting for a time a missionary who worked as far west as Ohio. Amer- 
ican Baptist Magazine (September, 1822), III, 431; Constitution of the N. Y. 
Baptist Missionary Society, together with the Annual Report of the Board of 
Directors (New York, 1829), pp. 10-12. 
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After the merger in 1825, the New York Convention continued its 
labors in Michigan. In 1832 it became an auxiliary of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society and began contributing gen- 
erously to the western program of this newly formed society.'* 
But it was from New England, rather than from New York, 
that the Baptist cause in the upper Mississippi Valley received the 
most aid during the 1820’s. The story of the mounting interest of 
New England Baptists in the Great Valley begins with the year 
1822, when John Mason Peck accepted his first commission from 
the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society.’® Instead of be- 
coming a missionary to the Indians, as the General Convention 
had desired him to be when it gave up its western mission, Peck 
decided to continue his labors among the white people of the West; 
and, after obtaining the patronage of the Massachusetts Society, 
he established his home in Rock Spring, Illinois. Here he main- 
tained his headquarters through long years while he labored un- 
ceasingly for the Baptist cause in “the states bordering on the 
Mississippi River.” Sensing the future significance of our Central 
Valley, he endeavored to lay therein solid foundations for his de- 
nomination. An effective organizer and a tireless propagandist, he 
quickly made his mark in Missouri and in the Old Northwest. 
Year after year the trustees of the Massachusetts Baptist Mission- 
ary Society could write in their annual reports of his successful 
labors in forming Bible societies, in organizing Sunday Schools, 
in distributing religious tracts, in editing a newspaper, and in 
furthering the cause of temperance. The transplanted New Eng- 
lander became in truth the Western Pioneer of the Baptist 
denomination.”° A prolific letter-writer, he scattered broadcast 
through eastern Baptist periodicals his unending plea for the 
West.*! By the beginning of the 1830's, if not before, he had be- 


*® Peck and Lawton, op. cit., pp. 113, 121, 124, 129. These contributions are 
listed in the Annual Reports (New York, 1833—) of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. 

“ne Baptist Magazine (July, 1822), III, 379; Babcock, op. cit., 
p. 172. 

™® Babcock, op. cit., gives a rather clear presentation of the tremendous 
energy of Peck. There is need, however, of a scholarly life of Peck. 

"Many of Peck’s letters were published in the American Baptist Maga- 
sine; others appeared in the Christian Watchman. A good illustration of 
Peck’s acumen as a propagandist may be observed in a series of ten “Letters 
from the West,” written between November 1 and December 31, 1825, and 
published in the Christian Watchman between December 30, 1825, and March 
17, 1826. Although they appear over the pseudonym “A Western Baptist,” 
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come nationally known, not only as the ambassador of eastern 
Baptists to the West, but as the interpreter of the West to Bap- 
tists, and others, in the East. To him, perhaps more than to any 
other person, belongs the credit for preparing the Baptists of the 
Northeast for the major effort they would make in the 1830's to 
better the condition of their denomination in the land lying west- 
ward of the Mountains. 

To his plea for the West, Peck added presently a plan for more 
effective Baptist operations in the upper Mississippi Valley. In- 
fluenced by his observation of Methodist practices, he urged upon 
his fellow Baptists in the East a system of circuit preaching in the 
West; and he also asked their support of a Baptist institution to 
train in the Old Northwest ministers urgently needed for that area. 
In behalf of his plan, Peck visited the East in 1826, and in Boston 
he asked the trustees of the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety for their help. For his proposed system of preaching, this 
body gave him some direct aid, but to his plan for promoting min- 
isterial education in the West it could give only its blessing, for it 
had no money it could use directly for such a purpose. But Peck 
was a man who was not easily discouraged. After soliciting and 
obtaining from the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society a 
commission as a special agent, he issued a direct appeal to the 
Baptist churches of the East for aid for his proposed school, and 
during the summer of 1826 he made a tour of southern New Eng- 
land, of eastern New York, and of a part of Pennsylvania for the 
purpose of raising money. With the modest aid he thus obtained, 
he returned to Illinois, and there in 1827 he opened the Rock 
Spring Theological and High School, an institution which he kept 
in operation until May, 1831.** This school proved to be the fore- 


there can be no doubt that Peck wrote them. They were obviously intended 
to prepare eastern Baptists for Peck’s contemplated money-raising campaign 
in New ~— a. and in the Middle Atlantic states in 1826. See Babcock, 
op. cit., p. 21 

2 American Baptist Magazine (July and September, 1826), VI, 207- 208, 
279; ibid. (July, 1827), VII, 202. Peck was particularly interested in the 
circuit system, believing that it was responsible for the remarkable growth of 
the Methodist Church. In the eighth number of his “Letters from the West, v 
he wrote: “Had the Baptists adopted this feature, so conspicuous in the 
policy of their neighbours, at the commencement of their missionary efforts 
in the United States, and had this mode been universally acted upon, it is 
impossible to calculate the immense advantages the denomination might now 
have possessed. This system has been taken up by the Cumberland Presby- 
terians of the West, with the most encouraging success.” Christian Watch- 
man, March 3, 1826. Writing in 1833, in behalf of the executive committee 
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runner of a college (now Shurtleff College) and a theological sem- 
inary later established in Upper Alton, Illinois.** 

Meanwhile, events had been preparing the way in the north- 
eastern states for an extraordinary outburst of missionary activity. 
As the years of the 1820’s glided by, missionary zeal, which for 
a full generation had been gathering momentum in both Britain 
and America, ran swiftly to a climax on this side of the Atlantic. 
Both British and American Christians were then engaged in a 
common undertaking to hasten the coming of the day when the 
earth should be full of the knowledge of the Lord. But in America 
enthusiasm for the propagation of the gospel merged with an up- 
surging patriotic fervor to produce an emotional convulsion. To 
Protestant Americans, caught up by this enthusiasm, it seemed 
that God was singling out their country to play the dominant rdle 
in the conversion of the world. By this conception of a God-given 
national mission, their hearts were lifted up and their abundant 
energies were released. Now as never before they perceived the 
full significance of the evangelization of America. If the Great 
Valley of the West were not quickly reclaimed for Christ, the 
American Republic could not long endure. A powerful infidel West 
would soon overcome a weaker Christian East. The future of 
America, they could not doubt, was in the keeping of the West; 
and the redemption of a sin-ruined world, they could no more 
doubt, was in the keeping of America regenerated. Thus a vision 
of divine destiny, like a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night, 
guided Protestant Christians in the eastern states when, in a great 
outburst of enthusiasm near the end of the 1820’s, they committed 


of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, Jonathan Going asserted 
that this committee found it “impossible not most seriously to lament, that 
the plan for supplying the western country, projected by Mr. Peck in 1826, 
had not been then adopted and vigorously executed.” American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, First Report (New York, 1833), p. 15. On the founding 
of the school in Rock Spring, see American Baptist Magazine (September 
and October, 1826), VI, 277-279, 312-313; ibid. (January, 1828), VIII, 21- 
22; and J. M. Peck, A Guide for Emigrants (Boston, 1831), pp. 246-249. 

37. M. Allen, ed., The Triennial Baptist Register, No. 2—1836 (Phila- 
delphia, 1836), pp. 83-84; Austen K. de Blois, The Pioneer School: A His- 
tory of Shurtleff College, the Oldest Educational Institution in the West 
(Chicago, 1900), chap. ii and p. 309. It was necessary to establish a the- 
ological seminary apart from the college for the reason that the charter had 
expressly forbidden the teaching of theology in the college. A. K. de Blois, 
op. cit., pp. 66, 183-184, 316. 
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themselves to a crusade for the moral conquest of their Western 
Valley.** 

Enthusiasm spread as it rose. Presently every denomination was 
showing eagerness to share as fully as it could in accomplishing the 
divine mission of America. Among Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians, among Methodists and Episcopalians, movements were ac- 
celerated ;*> and, at the same time, interdenominational agencies 
of evangelization, such as the American Bible Society, the Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union, and the American Tract Society, entered 
with feverish haste upon campaigns which had for their object the 
completion of large-scale programs within limited and sharply 
prescribed periods of time. In 1829 the American Bible Society 
resolved to supply, within the space of two years, all the destitute 
families in the United States with the Holy Scriptures; and, a 
year later, the American Sunday School Union resolved to estab- 
lish, within two years, “A Sunday School in every destitute place 
where it is practicable, throughout the Valley of the Mississippi.” 
Of such character, too, was the enthusiasm which laid hold of the 
American Tract Society, and of various and sundry other agencies 
for the dissemination of the gospel.?* 

As one might suppose, this crusading enthusiasm gripped the 
Baptists of the North Atlantic states. The upsurge of American 
nationalism after the War of 1812 had made a lasting impression 
on them, as on other Americans, and with other evangelical Chris- 
tians the Baptists shared the growing enthusiasm for missions. In 
this era of enlarging activity Baptist leaders became increasingly 
aware with the passing years that their denomination lacked cohe- 
sion of the sort which was enabling certain other denominations to 
engage effectively in large-scale missionary operations. If the 
Baptists were to keep abreast of their rivals, they must put forth 
a national effort ; and to do so they must have a national organiza- 


“J. Orin Oliphant, “The American Missionary Spirit, 1828-1835,” Church 
History (June, 1938), VII, 125-137. 

* American Home Missionary Society, Sixth Report (New York, 1832), 
p. 55; Boston Missionary Herald (September, 1831), XX VII, 296-297; New 
York Christian Advocate and Journal and Zion’s Herald, June 10, 1831; 
Board of Missions of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
Sixteenth Annual Report (Philadelphia, 1832), pp. 18, 22-23; New York 
Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review (July, 1832), XIV, 314; W. S. 
Perry, ed., Journals of General Conventions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, 1785-1835 (Claremont, N. H., 1874), II, passim. 
ae “The American Missionary Spirit, 1828-1835,” Joc. cit., pp. 

-136. 
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tion to promote home missions. Within the Massachusetts Baptist 
Missionary Society this belief strengthened rapidly. In May, 1830, 
the trustees of this society, deeply moved by the disclosure of a 
nationwide survey they had just completed, expressed the opinion 
that never before had the exertions of their society been more 
needed ; religious destitution in the United States was appalling 
in its extent, and existing Baptist agencies for disseminating the 
gospel were not adequate to the task confronting them. “It remains 
therefore,” they affirmed, “that we act as the Great Home Mis- 
sionary Society, for our denomination in the United States; or 
that such an one be formed, or that State Conventions on the Home 
Missionary pian be immediately formed where there are none.’’** 
As the sequel will show, the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary 
Society was not transformed into a national society, but it was 
from this and other Baptist societies in New England that the 
impulse came for the formation of such a society. Early in the 
summer of 1831, the Rev. Jonathan Going set out from Massa- 
chusetts on a tour of inspection of the upper Mississippi Valley.” 
A minister in New England since 1811, and pastor of the First 
3aptist Church in Worcester since 1815, Jonathan Going had long 
been a leader in the work of Christian philanthropy in the East; 
no one was better qualified than he to express the views of New 
England Baptists. Upon his arrival in the West, he attended the 
first anniversary of the Ohio Baptist Education Society, assisted 
in reconstituting that body, and offered advice about establishing 
the Literary and Theological Institution (now Denison Univer- 
sity)*® in Granville. Also he discussed with western Baptists the 
advisability of removing the school in Rock Spring to a better 
site. But most important of all, apart from his actual observation 
of western needs, were his conferences with John Mason Peck. 
Going had met Peck during the latter’s visit to New England in 
1826, and thereafter the two men had corresponded on the subject 
of home missions. As they journeyed together through the upper 
* American Baptist Magazine (July, 1830), X, 219. 
* Contrary to a widely held belief, Going was sent to the West by the 
executive committee of the Sabbath School Union of the Boston Baptist 
Association, not by the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society. Boston 
Baptist Association, Minutes Ji the Seventeenth Anniversary, September 
17-18, 1832 (Boston, n. d.), p. 
* Henry L. Morehouse, ie Home Missions in North America... 


1832-1882 (New York, 1883), p. 316; Memorial Awe of Denison Uni- 
versity, 1831-1906 (Granville, Ohio, 1907), oo. 2, to, t 
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Mississippi Valley, they talked of plans for the future, and before 
they parted in Shelbyville, Kentucky, they had agreed upon a plan 
for a Baptist national home missionary society.*° 

Upon his return to Massachusetts, Going reported his findings 
to the group of friends who had sent him West, and his report was 
presently submitted to the trustees of the Massachusetts Baptist 
Missionary Society, who forthwith resolved, inter alia, that a com- 
mittee be appointed to take steps leading to the formation of a na- 
tional home missionary society, either by reconstituting the Massa- 
chusetts Society, or by instituting a new society.** Since the success 
of such an undertaking would depend upon the full codperation of 
Baptists everywhere in the Northeast, the committee, appointed in 
pursuance of the above-mentioned resolution, consulted Baptist 
leaders in New York and in Philadelphia, with the result that pres- 
ently an invitation was extended to Baptists throughout the nation 
to attend a convention in New York on April 27, 1832, for the 
purpose of organizing a home missionary society. The meeting 
was held as advertised, and a constitution was adopted for the 
American Bapiist Home Mission Society, the “great object” of 
which should be “to promote the preaching of the gospel in North 
America.” Jonathan Going was made corresponding secretary of 
the new society.*” 

In the plan of operations for the society, a plan prepared by 
Going and approved by the executive committee in 1832, the view 
expressed by John Mason Peck some seven years earlier largely 
prevailed. This plan provided that the society should assist minis- 
ters already in the West who otherwise could not devote their full 
time to pastoral labors ; that it should endeavor to fill pulpits in the 
rising towns and cities of the West with young men of good edu- 
cation; and that it should encourage some of the older and in- 
fluential ministers in the East to accept appointments in the West.** 


*” Babcock, op. cit., pp. 243-244; John Stevens, A Brief Historical Sketch 
of the Western Baptist Theological Institute (Cincinnati, 1850), p. 10. 

“W.H. Eaton, Historical Sketch of the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary 
Society and Convention, 1802-1902 (Boston, c. 1903), pp. 50-51. Going also 
made a report to the Massachusetts Baptist Convention. Christian Watch- 
man, November 4, 1831. 

*“ Proceedings of the Convention Held in the City of New York, on the 
27th of April, 1832, for the Formation of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society ... (New York, 1832), pp. 3-6; Philadelphia Christian Index, 
May 5, 1832; Eaton, op. cit., p. 51. 

% Proceedings of the Convéntion Held . . . for the Formation of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, p. 7. 
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It was to give effect to this program that Going labored unceasingly 
during the five years and a half that he served the society as cor- 
responding secretary, and when he at last gave up this position, he 
did so not to abandon the plan, but to help fulfill a part of it; for 
he straightway accepted a position of leadership in that part of the 
Great Valley for the benefit of which he had already expended a 
vast deal of his energy.** 

Although organized as a national society, and empowered to 
operate even beyond the bounds of the United States, the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society in its early years was concerned 
principally with the upper Mississippi Valley. Most of the money 
that it expended in those years was raised in New England and in 
those parts of New York where the influence of New England was 
strong, and much of this money was used for denominational pur- 
poses in that part of the West into which New Englanders had 
migrated, or were migrating. It is not surprising that such should 
have been the case. New Englanders of the Congregational faith 
had contributed, and would long continue to contribute, large sums 
annually for home missions and for other kinds of religious charity. 
In this period of our history the Northeast was the area from which 


came most of the money and much of the leadership that sustained 
American Christian philanthropy.** When Baptists of New Eng- 
land, or Baptists of New England origin, gave of their substance 
for such purposes, they were behaving like other New England 
Christians. That they should have thought first of their own when 


*A part of Going’s letter of resignation, dated October 2, 1837, was 
printed in the Sixth Report (New York, 1838), pp. 17-18, of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. 

* A few days after Daniel Webster, in his celebrated “Reply to Hayne,” 
had declared on the floor of the United States Senate that he would pro- 
nounce no eulogy on Massachusetts, for the reason that she needed none, 
her record lying open and speaking for itself, the editor of a Presbyterian 
Journal in New York affirmed with equal fervor, if not with equal eloquence, 
that the record of New England beneficence with respect to the West was 
ample proof of the fact that the people of New England were not “narrow- 
minded and selfish,” continually throwing “obstacles in the way of the pros- 
perity of the West.” What Webster had said specifically of Massachusetts, 
this editor in effect said of all New England; and he continued: “In no part 
of our country is the spirit of benevolence more expansive; in no part of the 
globe do the people talk less about limits in their charities.” Editorial, “The 
East and the West,” New York Observer, February 13, 1830. There is much 
evidence, not hard to come by, that will support this assertion. See, for ex- 
ample, the Annual Reports of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions (1811—) and the Annual Reporis of the American Home 
Missionary Society (1827—). 
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dispensing their charity, no one should think odd.** Accordingly, 
when one attempts to account for the fact that money raised by 
Baptists in New England was spent by a Baptist agency to help 
New Englanders in the West, one should resist the temptation to 
make much of another fact, namely, that Jonathan Going, one of 
the men responsible for the expenditure of this money, suffered 
from a chronic complaint that outlanders have considered, jusily or 
unjustly, a New England superiority complex.** 

But however one may account for Yankee doings, the ‘act re- 
mains that the published reports of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society clearly show that this society, between. 1332 and 
1837, was primarily concerned with the upper Mississippi Valley. 
Into the area comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and 
Michigan the American Baptist Home Mission Society sent: during 
the first year of its operations thirty-six of the fifty missionaries 
it commissioned ; during the second year, fifty-one of the sixty- 
two; during the third year, sixty-one of the seventy-nine; during 
the fourth year, seventy-three of the ninety-six; and during the 
fifth year, seventy-seven of the hundred and threc.** Not a few 
of these missionaries were men of ability, mer who filled pulpits 


in important places, such as St. Louis, Chicago, Indianapolis, 


* The editor of the New York Observer asserted, in the issue of his jour- 
nal for February 13, 1830, that some four-fifths of the revenue of the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society was derived from the northeastern section of 
the United States, and that this society, at the moment he was writing, was 
supporting between three hundred and four hundred men—most of them 
liberally educated—who were stationed “as religious teachers and promoters 
of all that is good and valuable, at well selected posts throughout our new 
settlements.” For a brief and perceptive view of the continued and diverse 
efforts of New Englanders to make over the newer parts of the United 
States in the “Yankee image,” see Richard Lyle Power, “A Crusade to Ex- 
tend Yankee Culture, 1820-1865,’ New England Quarterly (December, 
1940), XII, 638-653. 

* Going’s preference for New Englanders and for New England ways 
informs many of his letters. Perhaps his baldest expression of such preference 
is this one, written at Rock Spring, Illinois, in July, 1831: “I find no small 
difficulty in determining, in my own mind, whether it is expedient to attempt 
the removal of the Seminary [Rock Spring Theological and High School] 
from this place; and if so, to what place: tho’ I think the balance in favor 
of Alton, where there are several excellent N England men. You see I am 
still a Yankee; and would to God, that Yankee policy were here adopted in 
most respects. —With this superior soil, yankee industry would make gardens 
of all the farms: —N. England intelligence would soon elevate this people to 
a great degree. —Every settlement, or even single farm, cultivated by an 
Eastern man stands out in bold relief, and resembles a verdant spot in a 
barren desert.” Jonathan Going to the Postmaster, Worcester, Mass., July 6, 
1831. (Original letter owned by F. W. Cressey, Granville, Ohio.) 

* Morehouse, op. cit., pp. 552-553. 
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Columbus, Detroit, and Milwaukee.*® Some of them, too, were 
associated with movements to found or to promote educational 
institutions in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan.*® 

But the American Baptist Home Mission Society, important 
though it proved to be to the Baptist denomination, was, neverthe- 
less, inadequate to give full effect to the comprehensive program 
of western reform envisaged by Baptist leaders in the North At- 
lantic states. Consequently, these leaders were compelled to look 
beyond this society for the means to achieve one of their specific 
and most cherished objects, namely, the promotion of Christian 
education. If strictly construed, the constitution of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society would not allow the spending of the 
society’s money for such a purpose. Reluctantly Going and others 
of his way of thinking conceded the soundness of such construction. 
They did so reluctantly, for they strongly believed, as Going once 
put it, that education was “the right arm of the enterprise.”*? That 


* American Baptist Home Mission Society, Third Report (New York, 
1835), pp. 14-15, and Fifth Report (New York, 1837), pp. 15-16. 

“Ezra Fisher, one of the first missionaries of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, was a founder and one of the first trustees of the Indiana 
Manual Labor Institute, which later on became Franklin College. Thomas 
W. Merrill, also a pioneer missionary of this society, was one of the incor- 
porators of Kalamazoo College, an institution chartered on April 23, 1833, 
under the name of the Michigan and Huron Institute. Justin A. Smith, 4 
History of the Baptists in the Western States East of the Mississippi (Phila- 
delphia, 1896), pp. 269-270; John F. Cady, The Centennial History of Frank- 
lin College (n. p., 1934), p. 29; M. M. Quaife and Sidney Glazer, Michigan: 
from Primitive Wilderness to Industrial Commonwealth (New York, 1948), 
p. 340. On December 11, 1833, Thomas W. Merrill and Caleb Eldred, in be- 
half of the trustees of the Michigan and Huron Institute, petitioned the 
Congress of the United States for a grant of a township of land as endow- 
ment for their school. In support of the prayer of their petition, they affirmed, 
inter alia, that the charter empowered the corporation to “establish an Insti- 
tution on the Manual Labor plan, in which are to be taught the higher 
branches of English Education & the Learned Languages.” They further 
affirmed that, as they believed, this institution would be so situated as to 
“afford the means of Classic & finished Education to the citizens of the 
northern settlements of Indiana & Illinois, . . . as well as to the citizens of 
Michigan.” Clarence E. Carter, ed., The Territorial Papers of the United 
States: The Territory of Michigan, 1820-1837 (Washington, 1945), XII, 
654-655. For the beginnings of Shurtleff College and of Denison University, 
see the references cited in notes 23 and 29, supra. 

“ Jonathan Going to Dr. George Haskell, June 1, 1832. (Jonathan Going’s 
Letter Book, 1832-1834, American Baptist Home Mission Society, New 
York. All the Jonathan Going letters hereafter cited are from this source.) 
After the Civil War, American Baptists became willing to accept a more 
liberal interpretation of the constitution of their home missionary society. 
The educational program of the American Baptist Home Mission Society 
in the post-war South and in Mexico was carried on without any revision of 
the statement of the object of the society that had been expressed in the 
original constitution of 1832. 
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this important part of their program might not be altogether neg- 
lected, Going and other eastern Baptists formed in Boston, in May, 
1832, the Western Baptist Educational Association, the purpose 
of which was to encourage general education in the West.*? For 
three years this association struggled along, during which time it 
served partly as a propagandist society and partly as an agency 
for placing eastern teachers in western schools. In the spring of 
1834 its executive committee announced that the association was 
laboring to establish in the West primary schools, more advanced 
common schools, and classical schools, the last-named “for the 
purpose of training teachers, and affording some suitable education 
to young men who either have [entered], or will enter, the minis- 
try.’** This association, however, achieved only moderate success, 
and in 1835 it was absorbed by the Massachusetts Baptist Con- 
vention.** 

While they were thus bestirring themselves to promote general 
education in the West, eastern Baptists were not indifferent to 
collegiate and theological education in the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley. After the institution in Rock Spring had been closed, and the 
foundation had been laid for a college and a theological seminary 
in Upper Alton, eastern Baptists rallied to the support of these 
institutions. By 1835 perhaps as much as $20,000 had been sub- 
scribed for them in the eastern states, the largest contribution, 
$10,000, being made by Dr. Benjamin Shurtleff, of Boston, for 
whom the college in Upper Alton was named.** Naturally, the 
faculties of these institutions consisted of men who had been 
educated in the East. 

Meanwhile, Baptists of the East had cooperated with Baptists 
of the upper Mississippi Valley and of the Southwest in forming 
the Western Baptist Convention, which held its first meeting in 
Cincinnati in November, 1833.*° At the second meeting of this 

“ Boston Recorder, June 13, 1832; Christian Watchman, June 8, 1832; 
Western Baptist Educational Association, Second Annual Report (Boston, 
EW cern Baptist Educational Association, Second Annual Report, pp. 
ig Baptist Association, Minutes . .. , 1835 (Boston, 1835), p. 11. 

“Allen, The Triennial Baptist Register, pp. 83-84; John Mason Peck, 
“Brief Review of the Baptist Interest in Each of the United States ... Part 
IV—The Western and Southern States and Territories,” Boston American 
Quarterly Register (August, 1841), XIV, 57-58. 


“Stevens, A Brief Historical Sketch of the Western Baptist Theological 
Institute, pp. 2-4. 
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convention, in 1834, the Western Baptist Education Society was 
formed, with the assistance of prominent Eastern Baptists.*7 Un- 
der the auspices of this society there was presently opened in 
Covington, Kentucky, the Western Baptist Theological Institute.** 

Nor did the efforts of eastern Baptists for the Western Valley 
end here. They participated in the vigorous campaigns that were 
made in the early 1830’s by the American Sunday School Union 
to establish Sunday Schools in Trans-Alleghenia and by the Amer- 
ican Tract Society to distribute religious literature throughout the 
Valley of the West. Also, until 1836, they supported the efforts of 
the American Bible Society in both its foreign and its domestic 
undertakings.*® 

Baptists, however, could no more be content with helping to 
distribute religious literature that was acceptable to Protestants 
generally than they could be content with helping to promote 
preaching that did not emphasize distinctive Baptist doctrines. It 
was not enough for them to disseminate Christian literature that 
neither denied nor affirmed Baptist principles; it was their duty 
to see to it that the gospel was proclaimed as “fully” in the West 
as in the East.°® Accordingly, eastern Baptists contributed both 
money and leadership to provide a distinctive Baptist literature 
for the West. 

As early as 1831, a Baptist from New England, the Rev. John 
Stevens, began to publish in Cincinnati the Baptist Weekly Journal 
of the Mississippi Valley, a newspaper which presently, as the 
result of a merger, took the name of Cross and Journal.®' For 
several years this was the leading Baptist periodical publication 
in the upper Mississippi Valley. After a few years Stevens gave 
up the editorship of this paper, but he did so, not to return to the 


* Tbid., pp. 11-12. 

* Tbid., pp. 25-29. 

“ Because of a difference about translations, the Baptists, in general, with- 
drew their support of the American Bible Society in 1836 and formed pro- 
visionally the American and Foreign Bible Society, which, in 1837, was 
made a permanent society. Proceedings of the Bible Convention, which Met 
in Philadelphia, April 26, 27, 28, and 29, 1837, together with the Report of 
the Board of Managers of the American and Foreign Bible Society, Embrac- 
ing the Period of its Provisional Organization (New York, 1837), passim. 

© See the resolution adopted at the twelfth annual meeting of the Baptist 
General Tract Society, January 6, 1836. Baptist General Tract Society, 
Twelfth Annual Report (Philadelphia, 1836), p. 3. 

% J. Orin Oliphant, ed., “Letters of Hezekiah Johnson, 1838-1849,” Pacific 
Northwest Quarterly (January, 1946), XXXVII, 16. 
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East, but to join the faculty of the Literary and Theological Insti- 
tution in Granville, Ohio.5? And the Cross and Journal continued 
to appear after he had ceased to be its editor. 

Meanwhile, Baptist presses in the East had been enlisted in 
support of the Baptist cause in the West. We have seen that as 
early as 1824 the Baptist General Tract Society had been formed 
for the purpose of disseminating religious writings that set forth 
distinctive Baptist teachings. Sooner or later the managers of 
this society would catch the spirit of enthusiasm that had already 
laid hold of the managers of the American Tract Society—the 
spirit that was sustaining the efforts of this society to disseminate 
its tracts widely in the Mississippi Valley. We should, therefore, 
have no feeling of surprise when we read that the managers of the 
Baptist General Tract Society resolved, on September 6, 1834, to 
give, as soon as possible, a bound volume of “select” Baptist pub- 
lications to every family willing to receive it in the states of Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri.** In 1835 
the board further resolved to raise annually for five years the sum 
of $1,000, or more, to be used to pay for the distribution of Baptist 
tracts throughout the Mississippi Valley, and by January 1, 1837, 
it had raised the limit of the Valley Fund of the Society to 
$106,000.** 

All such efforts for the improvement of the West, whether 
made by Baptists or by other Christians, were sustained, as we 
have seen, by a trend of thought that culminated in the concept 
of a religious manifest destiny for America. To illustrate that 
trend of thought by quoting from the missionary propaganda of 
all the Protestant bodies engaged in the missionary crusade would 
be to go far beyond the object of this paper. Since, however, this 
study is concerned with the Baptist aspect of that crusade, it would 
seem fitting and proper in this place to illustrate, by the testimony 
of a distinguished and representative American Baptist leader of 
that era, the fundamental ideas upon which the American Baptist 
home missionary efforts rested. Fortunately, there is available for 


"William Cathcart, ed., The Baptist Encyclopedia (Philadelphia, 1881), 
p. 1104. 

8 Baptist General Tract Society, Proceedings of the Eleventh Anniversary, 
and Eleventh Report of the Board of Managers, for the Year Ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1834 (n. p., n. d.), p. 60. 

* Baptist General Tract Society, Thirteenth Annual Report (Philadelphia, 
1837), p. 11. 
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this purpose a considerable collection of the letters of Jonathan 
Going, and from some of these letters I shall presently quote in 
extenso. 

A powerful motive for Baptist home missionary labors was 
denominational pride, which in its least desirable form expressed 
itself in rivalry with other denominations to win as much of the 
West as possible for the Baptists. In this matter, however, the 
Baptists were not different from the Methodists or the Presby- 
terians or the Congregationalists ; and to none of these groups did 
such pride appear to be objectionable or in any way inconsistent 
with the ultimate object of American home missionary endeavor, 
namely, the conversion of the world. If, for example, the Baptists 
believed that their presentation of the gospel was the soundest of 
all the presentations thereof (and they did so believe), there was 
no need of argument to persuade them that it was their Christian 
duty to see to it that Baptist principles should prevail as widely as 
they could be made to prevail. The conclusion flowed logically 
from the premise. Their final reward would be in proportion to 
their success in getting the world truly converted. It would be 
better, of course, for unbelievers to become Presbyterians than to 
remain unbelievers, but it would be better still—much better—for 
unbelievers (or Presbyterians for that matter) to become Baptists. 

No one knew better than Jonathan Going that the crusade of 
the East to achieve the salvation of the West had sharpened de- 
nominational rivalry to a fine edge, and he frankly accepted the 
fact of denominational competition in the West. References to this 
subject appear again and again in his letters. The energy of the 
Presbyterians was particularly disquieting to him. Writing in 1832 
of the importance of Michigan, and especially of the importance 
of Detroit, he remarked: “The Presbyterians, who always get up 
early, and who will soon have possession unless we immediately 
strike, have already a large number of men there, and will have 
great influence with such a population.”®* This was not the first 
time that he had written in apprehension of the Presbyterians, 
nor would it be the last time he would so write. For example, on 
August 31, 1832, he had written excitedly: “The Presbyterians & 
Congregationalists have more than 400 missionaries in the Valley, 
while a year ago we had one for a part of the time! .. . We need, 
and ask the sympathy, prayers, and aid of all the friends of our 


* Jonathan Going to Abial Fisher and Addison Parker, November 15, 1832. 
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Zion. The Methodists now hold possession; the Catholics are dis- 
puting the ground, coming up in solid columns, and sure, tho’ slow 
march, and the Presbyterians in equal strength, and more rapid 
step, are falling upon the land ;—while baptists are likely to be 
eaten up alive, unless immediate, vigorous exertions are made.”** 
Somewhat later in the same year, but in a calmer mood, he also 
wrote: “I need not urge the importance of D.[etroit] to the Ter- 
ritory [of Michigan], nor of a prosperous state of the baptist chh 
there, to the cause of it: all this will occur to you. . . . That Ter- 
ritory is rapidly peopling; baptists are numerous, but scattered 
and needing direction. And if we cannot have some strong men 
there, the system, energy, and zeal of the Presbyterians will take 
the land.”*? 

Patriotism as an incentive to labor for the conversion of the 
West Going also accepted without question. To him no more than 
to other American Christian leaders of his era did it appear 
that duty to Christ conflicted with duty to country. “The Christian, 
the patriot, the philanthropist”—this phrase was often on the lips 
of Christian ministers of Going’s generation. One and all they 
believed that the American Republic was worth saving, and one 
and all they affirmed that it could be saved only by Christian 
patriots who were philanthropically disposed. That America in his 
generation was gravely threatened Going believed no less sincerely 
than other Christian thinkers of his time believed. Again and again 
he gave utterance to what other Protestant leaders in the north- 
eastern states were then saying: that within a generation the west- 
ern states would gain control of the Federal Government, and 
that by virtue of such control the West would give law to the 
nation.®* If the West beforehand were not made over in the image 

* Jonathan Going to William Torrey, August 31, 1832. 

@ Jonathan Going to Addison Parker, November 30, 1832. 

* Going’s acceptance of this stereotyped view is well illustrated by a 
passage in one of his letters to his brother Ezra. After calling Ezra’s atten- 
tion to the well-known fact of the rapid increase of population in the Missis- 
sippi Valley during the preceding forty years, he went on to say that the 
population of that area within thirty years would probably rise to thirty 
million, a number “which will constitute a majority of the American people, 
so that the West will become the nation, give us rulers, & laws. Hence the 
question of the perpetuity of the Republic, and of free institutions, and re- 
ligious freedom, will depend on the moral character of the West. This must 
be improved, or all is lost. Efforts to improve it must be made in the E. 
States, principally in N. vn as there are the intelligence, the men, the 


means, the patriotism, the piety. .. .” Jonathan Going to Ezra Going, Novem- 
ber 23, 1832. 
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of the Christian East, a tide of barbarism would at last sweep back 
across the Alleghenies and engulf the older America. Easterners, 
therefore, in their own interest and for the sake of the nation, were 
admonished to do their duty. Of the crisis of his time Going, in 
1832, very solemnly wrote: “. . . every day deepens my conviction 
that without great and vigorous, and persevering exertion in Home 
Mission operations by the present generation, there is danger that 
the Republic will be overturned. . . .””* 

With equal conviction Going accepted, and helped to disseminate, 
the notion of a religious manifest destiny for America. He ap- 
parently saw no reason to doubt that God, for His glorious work 
of redeeming the world, would in His infinite wisdom rely prin- 
cipally on the Anglo-Saxon people, and more particularly on the 
American branch of that people. But America could play its pre- 
ordained rdéle in the conversion of the world only if America her- 
self became completely Christianized. As the West would go, so 
America would go. Hence the need to overcome every anti-Chris- 
tian influence in the West; and to Going, as to Protestant Amer- 
icans generally of that era, not the least of such baleful influences 
was Popery. It was of America’s sublime destiny that Going was 
thinking when, in August, 1832, he wrote: “I believe that it is the 
design of God to make the American churches the grand instru- 
ment in the political and moral salvation of the world. Home mis- 
sionary operations for years to come are indispensible [sic] to 
prepare our Zion for his glorious destiny.”®° And the same sub- 
ject was gripping his mind when, in July, 1833, he warned a 
friend: “Depend on it, the liberties of this country, the prosperity 
of the American churches, and the spread of the gospel thro’ the 
worid, require great industry, frugality, and pecuniary sacrifices 
as well as personal self denial and services, in promoting Western 
Reform. And these efforts must be made soon; otherwise popery 
and infidelity will share the Valley, and all will be lost.” 

In the autumn of 1837 Going retired from the service of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society to accept the presidency 
of the Literary and Theological Institution in Granville, Ohio.* 
Much had happened since April, 1832, and Going had been at the 

® Jonathan Going to John Mason Peck, August 31, 1832. 

® Jonathan Going to William H. Hadley, August 18, 1832. 

® Jonathan Going to Josiah Houghton, July 11, 1833. 


“American Baptist Home Mission Society, Sixth Report (New York, 
1838), p. 18. 
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very center of Baptist activities for the reform of the West. What, 
we may now ask, had he and other eastern Baptist leaders con- 
tributed to the growth of their denomination in the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley by the end of the year 1837? 

Their accomplishments had been many and significant. Eastern 
Baptists had been well organized for home missionary effort, and 
had been thoroughly indoctrinated with a philosophy of missionary 
endeavor. Through their national home missionary society, they 
had helped to sustain many Baptist ministers in the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, some of them in places of great importance. Eastern 
leadership, moreover, had maintained an important Baptist news- 
paper in Ohio, and had helped to set in motion an organization 
which presently would establish a theological seminary in northern 
Kentucky. Also, eastern Baptists had given some encouragement 
to elementary education in the upper Valley. North of the Ohio, 
eastern leadership had helped to establish, or eastern money had 
sustained western leadership in establishing, a college (now Shurt- 
leff College) and a theological seminary in Upper Alton, Illinois ; 
the beginnings of a college (now Franklin College) in Franklin, 
Indiana; the beginnings of a college (now Denison University) 
in Granville, Ohio ; and the beginnings of a college (now Kalamazoo 
College) in Kalamazoo, Michigan.** Here were enduring accom- 
plishments, for today these four colleges are widely known in the 
Mississippi Valley, and beyond. So well indeed had Baptist founda- 
tions been laid in the upper Mississippi Valley by 1837 that the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, when in the early 1840's 
it heard a call from the Far Northwest, could select two of its 
veteran missionaries, men tested by hard labors in the Old North- 
west, to go overland to the Valley of the Columbia, there to min- 
ister to scattered brethren living in rude dwellings by the rivers 
of Oregon.* 


Note 38, supra. 

“The first Baptist missionaries to Oregon, Ezra Fisher and Hezekiah 
Johnson, were appointed to that field late in 1844, but their commissions 
appear to have been dated April 1, 1845. American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Minutes of the Executive Board, pp. 322-326; American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, Fourteenth Report (New York, 1846), p. 34. 
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TASTE for the prose of John Dryden is one of the surest 
A indexes to the emotional and intellectual maturity of a 
reader. But it is slow in developing. The literary taste of a mature 
reader probably has gone through a process of change similar to 
the literary evolution of the race. Poetry appears first in a nation’s 
history, followed by a prose which shares the qualities of poetry, 
and only much later by a prose which has shed its borrowed 
qualities and taken on its own virtues. So poetry, particularly that 
of the romantic poets such as Byron, Shelley, and Poe, represents 
the genuine literary enthusiasms of the immature reader. As he 
begins to grow up, writers of poetic prose appeal to him. He reads 
the great sevententh-century masters, Bacon, Browne, and John 
Donne, with a delighted surprise that prose can offer him the same 
enjoyments that romantic poetry offers, with even deeper ranges 
of emotion, and an added power of thought that is noticeably lack- 
ing in Byron and Poe. If he continues to grow, and picks up Dry- 
den’s Essay of Dramatic Poetry and The Preface to the Fables, 
which, he is told, represent the classical style at its best, he may 
be disappointed. Here there are no striking passages, no grand or 
haunting figures like Donne’s, “Therefore, never send to ask for 
whom the bell tolls ; it tolls for thee,” or Browne’s, “But the iniquity 
of oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy.”” He may admit that he 
finds in Dryden clarity of idea and expression, energy, and order ; 
and he is told, probably without realizing what is meant, that 
Dryden exhibits in the highest degree the peculiarly prose virtue 
of justice ; but he will not normally turn to Dryden until he under- 
stands the classical ideal and gains enough maturity to appreciate 
that ideal. When he arrives at this point, he recognizes that there 
are many kinds of excellence in the domain of English prose, and 
that we come more slowly to appreciate this prose of Dryden than 
that of Browne or Donne. He will continue to enjoy the real 
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excellences of Elizabethan and Jacobean prose, but he will not 
expect to find in them those qualities of reason, rather than imagina- 
tion, that are characteristic of any civilization which has reached 
maturity. 

The maturing of English prose occurred with startling sudden- 
ness. Picking up Dryden’s preface to his play, The Rival Ladies, 
published four years after Charles II came back to England, one 
says to himself, “This is something new; this is modern Eng- 
lish.” If he remembers Ben Jonson, he will modify this statement ; 
but Jonson wrote little non-dramatic prose, and had no influence 
on his own or the succeeding generation. Although Dryden’s prose 
was new, Englishmen had unconsciously been getting ready for it. 
The temper of England had swung away from the brooding, pas- 
sionate mood of the first half of the seventeenth century to one 
almost at the opposite extreme. Englishmen had grown tired of 
the excesses of emotion which had filled the sermons of the fanatical 
Puritan preachers. Rightly or wrongly they explained the Rebellion 
itself as having sprung from the same individualistic spirit, charged 
with religious zeal, that had produced emotional prose. Even good 
prose, as well as rant, was condemned in the reaction against 
Cromwell and his followers. The age was ready for something 
different. The model was already formed, in France. Charles II 
and his courtiers, who of all Englishmen had most reason to dis- 
like excesses of emotion, both in politics and in prose style, had 
fled to the court of Louis XIV, and there were charmed with the 
urbanity and good sense of the French classical writers. They 
brought the new ideal back to England with them in 1660. Philo- 
sophical thought, as well as politics and a new ideal gained by the 
sojourn in France, strengthened the movement for a new prose. 
Descartes’ “I think; therefore I am’ summarizes a new attitude 
to life, one which emphasized man as a thinking being. This is the 
philosophical idea which underlies Restoration prose. Finally, the 
new Royal Society, of which Charles II became the patron in the 
year of his return, threw the weight of its influence against the 
poetic, leisurely old style in a manifesto calling for a prose in which 
there would be “positive Expressions, clear Senses ; a native Easi- 
ness; bringing all Things as near the mathematical Plainness as 
they can... .”” 


*Thomas Sprat, The History of the Royal Society of London (London, 
1734), p. 111. 
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Dryden, intimately aware of these currents of taste, responded 
to them with such power and authority that men recognized in 
him a concrete embodiment of their literary ideal. A few people, 
notably Milton, continued to write in the old style, but, for the 
most part, the Restoration authors followed Dryden’s example. 

How does this new spirit translate itself into style? It has been 
said that the chief outward mark of the change is the shortening 
of the sentence, but sentence length does not have much to do 
with the change from poetic to plain prose; one can express emo- 
tion even better in short sentences than in longer ones. Dryden’s 
sentences, in fact, were not noticeably shorter than those of his 
predecessors. Nor did he have to invent a new sentence pattern 
to express the new spirit of the time. The fairly short, normal sen- 
tence had existed in English prose through the medieval period, 
through the Elizabethan, and on down to Dryden’s own time. It 
had been overshadowed in the first sixty years of the century by 
the heavily rhythmical, elaborate, balanced sentences of Donne and 
Browne, and by the brilliantly epigrammatic ones of Bacon, but 
it had been there, ready for the everyday work of prose expression. 
The new temper of the Restoration is most clearly indicated in the 


choice of words ; that is, in diction. It is Dryden’s vocabulary and 
the way in which he uses it, and his figures of speech that set 
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him off from his predecessors. “Your language is your reason. 
A man’s way of looking at life, not merely his study of the dic- 
tionary, determines which words he uses. 

The vocabulary and its management in Elizabethan times can be 
studied in its most typical aspect in the works of a writer of the 
second rank rather than in those of the greatest. John Florio, in 
1603, published a translation of Montaigne’s Essays which exhibits 
both the strength and the weakness of the prose against which 
Dryden and his fellows were reacting. Comparison of one of 
Florio’s passages with a translation which Dryden made of the 
same passage will show something of what happened to diction 
in the intervening eighty years. Florio says: 


There were Children found prepared to endure al man- 
ner of patience, whereof they made trial before Dianaes 
Altar, and which suffered themselves to be whipped, till 


*Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, “Interlude: on Jargon,” The Art of Writing 
(New York, 1916), p. 120. 
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the blood trilled down al parts of their body, not onely 
without crying, but also without sobbing: and some who 
voluntarily suffered themselves to be scourged to death.* 


Dryden’s version is: 


Cicero . . . avows to have seen himself some Lacede- 
monian boys, who, to make trial of their patience, were 
placed before the altar of Diana, where they endured 
scourging till they were all over bloody, and that not only 
without crying, but even without a sigh or a groan; nay, 
and some of them so ambitious of this reputation, that 
they willingly resigned their lives under the hands of their 
tormenters.* 


Let us look for a moment at the two passages. The most striking 
difference is the greater clarity of Dryden’s. Florio’s confused 
“prepared to endure al manner of patience” becomes “to make 
trial of their patience.” True, it is not immediately apparent in 
Dryden’s sentence that the antecedent of “this reputation” is the 
whole idea of the preceding clause, but this is almost the only sen- 
tence in Dryden which is not clear. His vocabulary and its disposi- 
tion move with effortless ease, whereas in the works of his 
predecessors, of the greatest no less than of the second- and third- 
rate authors, we encounter the multitudinous forms of difficulty, 
obscurity, and illusiveness, whether intentional or unintentional. 
This difficulty sometimes increases the emotional heightening of a 
passage, as in Donne and Browne, but more often, as in the phrase 
from Florio just quoted, it merely hampers understanding. An- 
other difference between Florio’s “prepared to endure al manner of 
patience” and Dryden’s “till they were all over bloody” is the 
faster and more businesslike pace of the latter. 

Florio is superior to Dryden in vividness when he says, “the 
blood trilled down al parts of their body,” which Dryden trans- 
lates “till they were all over bloody.” Dryden had, in 1667, written 
in his verse play, The Tempest, “a cold sweat trills down o’er all 
my limbs,” but he permitted himself liberties in poetry that he 
did not in prose. Restoration authors, and Dryden in particular, 


* John Florio, trans., “A Defence of Seneca and Plutarke,” Essays: Mon- 
taigne (London, 1910), II, 451. 

*Edmund Malone, ed., “Life of Plutarch,” The Critical and Miscellaneous 
Prose Works of John Dryden (London, 1800), II, 411. 
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were conscious of the differences between the diction of poetry 
and of prose. But in both forms, whatever clouds the sense, 
whether it is highly figurative language, careless diction, antiquated 
words, or cant religious terms, is offensive. To go back to the 
word trill: it produces an effect of emotional intensity foreign to 
Dryden’s nature. In so short a passage as the one quoted, we may 
find emotional intensity desirable, but in a long work it becomes 
tiring, and at length may call in question the good sense and bal- 
ance of the author. Florio’s Montaigne becomes a robust Eliza- 
bethan, rather than a wise and leisurely Frenchman. Dryden’s 
passage is too short to permit us to make any large generalization, 
but it points in the direction of moderation and measure. 

The same dislike of strong effects noted above is shown again 
in Dryden’s “willingly resigned their lives,” instead of Florio’s 
“scourged to death.” Florio’s phrase evokes a feeling of physical 
pain; Dryden’s conveys an idea and avoids the physical sensation. 
Neither Montaigne’s original nor Florio’s translation has any- 
thing corresponding to “some of them so ambitious of this reputa- 
tion.” Dryden’s clause has the ring of courtly dedications and of 
Parliamentary oratory; Montaigne and Florio, absorbed in the 
drama of their scene, have no time for abstract thought. 

The passage concerning the Spartan boys will also illustrate the 
modernity of Dryden’s spelling and word choice. A search through 
all his non-dramatic prose reveals only some two dozen obsolete 
words and phrases. He could not have foreseen that after the 
early nineteenth century trill would be obsolete in the sense of 
trickle. It would be nonsense to assert that he consciously or un- 
consciously anticipated the style of the twentieth century. But in 
reading him we find a vocabulary so like our own that we are 
tempted to credit him with prevision. Whether or not he had pre- 
vision, or whether or not he exerted an influence so strong on 
later style that his words have remained current, we are never- 
theless conscious, when we pick up a volume of Dryden after read- 
ing Jacobean or Commonwealth prose, of being in a new world. 
This effect is partially the result of a multitude of small changes. 
Florio’s al becomes all; his onely becomes only; his suffered them- 
selves becomes willingly resigned; which, referring to boys, be- 

° “Poetic license I take to be the liberty which poets have assumed to them- 


selves, in all ages, of speaking things in verse, which are beyond the severity 
of prose.” W. P. Ker, ed., Essays of John Dryden (Oxford, 1926), I, 188. 
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comes who. Although an illustration does not appear in this pas- 
sage, Dryden objected to ending a sentence with a preposition, 
stating that the practice is “incorrect,” but giving no further rea- 
son. This, one of the least important of Dryden’s remarks on style, 
has been passionately accepted by pedants of later generations. His 
constant preoccupation with logical clarity led him to revise the 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy not only to correct prepositions, but 
also to make pronoun references clearer, to tighten sentence struc- 
ture, and to eliminate redundancy. 

“Justness” in language, which has been referred to as one of the 
virtues of Restoration style, is perhaps the chief virtue and the 
most difficult to illustrate. For justness is as much a matter of what 
is not said as of what is said,® and it is present, not in individual 
words, but in an entire passage, and better, in an entire essay. 
Justness in language is the result of justice in thought, even in 
character. Dryden calls it “propriety,” and “wit,” and defines it 
as “words and thoughts elegantly adapted to the subject.”” Pro- 
priety is achieved when fancy (or, as we would say, imagination) 
and judgment stand in the correct relationship to each other. 
Imagination, in a man, or reasonable creature, is supposed to 


participate of Reason.* Since any passage from Dryden will serve 
to illustrate his propriety of language, let us take the following, 
from the Preface to the Fables: 


The adventures of Ulysses in the Odysseis are imitated 
in the first Six Books of Virgil’s Aeneis; and though the 
accidents are not the same, (which would have argued 
him of a servile copying, and total barrenness of inven- 
tion, ) yet the seas were the same in which both the heroes 
wandered ; and Dido cannot be denied to be the poetical 
daughter of Calypso. The six latter Books of Virgil’s 
poem are the four-and-twenty //iads contracted ; a quarrel 
occasioned by a lady, a single combat, battles fought, and 
a town besieged. I say not this in derogation to Virgil, 
neither do I contradict anything which I have formerly 
said in his just praise; for his episodes are almost wholly 
of his own invention, and the form which he has given 
to the telling makes the tale his own, even though the 


*Dryden says of Chaucer: “As he knew what to say, so he knows also 
when to leave off; a continence which is practiced by few writers. .. .” 
Essays of John Dryden, II, 258. 

7 Tbid., I, 190. 

8 [bid., I, 127-128. See also ibid., I, 14-15, 202-229, and passim. 
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original story had been the same. But this proves, how- 
ever, that Homer taught Virgil to design; and if inven- 
tion be the first virtue of an epic poet, then the Latin 
poem can only be allowed the second place.° 


“‘Justness” here means not only Dryden’s skill in showing the rela- 
tion between Homer and Virgil, and giving to each his due. This is 
justice of conception, which underlies justice of style, but is not 
quite the same thing. The justice, or wit, or propriety of his style 
is proved by our pleasure in reading the passage, in which nothing 
is insisted upon, in which there is no condescension and no deforma- 
tion of the idea in the expression of it. The words are simple but 
animated ; they seem to fall into place naturally. They are so easy 
that they seem inevitable, and it is only by an effort of analysis 
that one attends to them rather than passes immediately through 
them to their meaning. Let us look at the management of the 
phrases: “a quarrel occasioned by a lady,” “a single combat,” 
“battles fought,” and “a town besieged.” Dryden wants to give an 
impression of the fullness of the last six books of Virgil, which 
contract, while reproducing, the events of the whole /liad. To do 
this he uses short, swift phrases. They are rhythmical, but not 
obviously so. The commanding purpose at work is to satisfy the 
demands of the subject. “The seas were the same in which the 
heroes wandered” at first, by its musical phrasing, gives the effect 
of an apt figure of speech, and the counterpart of this idea is a real 
figure, “Dido cannot be denied to be the poetical daughter of 
Calypso.” These two clauses embody the urbanity, or well-man- 
nered wit, which was indispensable to good neo-classical style. The 
wit, or the slightly heightened language, is needed here because 
Dryden is speaking of poets, and the clauses express, in beautifully- 
ordered phrasing, what we need at this moment to be told. 

In controversy, Dryden occasionally employs a kind of wit 
which he defines as “sharpness of conceit,” a quality to be found 
also in the great poetic satires. This wit depends on a surprising 
juxtaposition of words, not the old-fashioned Euphustic oxymoron, 
as bitter sweetness, which Dryden condemned as a “boyism,” but 
such combinations as “lady errant” to describe Eve, or “legitimate 
son of Sternhold” to satirize a bad poet. The former is an amusing 
reversal of “knight errant,” whose business it was to rescue blame- 


* [bid., II, 252. 
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less ladies. We are also reminded of the original Latin sense of 
errant, wandering, used in one sense to describe the knight, and 
in another to describe Eve. This is not the same thing as a pun, 
a device which Dryden was perhaps the first to condemn as the 
lowest form of wit.’’ In the second illustration legitimate becomes 
a term of reproach. Dryden’s employment of this kind of wit in 
controversial writing, and seldom elsewhere, is again dictated by 
the demands of propriety ; witty raillery is one of the best weapons 
of the satirist. 

In describing Dryden’s style in the Lives of the Poets, Dr. John- 
son wrote: 


Every word seems to drop by chance, though it falls into 
its proper place. Nothing is cold or languid ; the whole is 
airy, animated, and vigorous ; what is little is gay ; what is 
great, is spendid. He may be thought to mention himself 
too frequently; but while he forces himself upon our 
esteem, we cannot refuse him to stand high in his own. 
Every thing is excused by the play of images and the 
spriteliness of expression." 


To a consideration of this “play of images” we now turn. 
Dryden’s images are of two kinds, live metaphors and similes, 
which are at once perceived as figures, and others which we may 
call faded metaphors and similes, figures which have not lost all 
their force, but which are beginning to do so. If the faded metaphors 
are awkwardly used, they become trite, but they produce quite an- 
other effect in Dryden’s prose, where they are so numerous as to 
form a tissue of semi-figurative language spread upon every page 
of his work. They remind one of Greenough and Kittredge’s thesis 
in Words and Their Ways in English Speech:** “All language is 
poetry” ; that is, all language is essentially figurative. Dryden uses 
common words so that we are pleasantly aware of the original 
metaphorical meaning without being over-conscious of it. He says, 
for example, “Their plots are single; they carry on one design, 
which is pushed forward by all the actors, every scene in a play 


” Essays of John Dryden, I, 173. 

‘ = Johnson, “Dryden,” in Lives of the Poets (Philadelphia, 1803), 
p. 260. 
“J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge, Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech (London, 1930), p. 6, and passim. 
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contributing and moving towards it.”** We are conscious of vigor 
and of movement here. Dryden’s ideas take on a new life because 
he revivifies words like carry on, pushed forward, contributing, and 
moving. He speaks of “cold” verses, of continued gravity “which 
keeps the spirit too much bent,” a spirit which one must “refresh.” 
If the “petty intrigues” of a play are ill ordered, they “have nu 
coherence” with each other. Long harangues, Dryden contends, 
were introduced into French plays “to comply with the gravity of 
a churchman.” The use of comply here reminds one of its kinship 
to compliance, and of its older meaning of “being courteous to,” 
often when courtesy should not be shown. Certain critics, Dryden 
says, “cry up” the “barrenness” of French plots. These expressions 
are all found on two pages of An Essay of Dramatic Poesy. It is 
the constant use of such expressions that produces that effect of 
nervous energy, joined to perfect ease and naturalness, which is 
the great distinguishing feature of Dryden’s style. 

On every page Dryden’s thought flowers into more vivid com- 
parisons, producing live metaphor and simile. The figures are 
usually brief, their first object being to illuminate the matter under 
discussion ; and they are almost always such figures as one would 
have thought of for himself. “What oft was thought, But ne’er so 
well expressed” applies to Dryden’s wit as well as to Pope’s. Dry- 
den says that a play of Corneille’s “in matters of religion is as 
solemn as the long stops on our organs” ;* “Thus prose, though 
the rightful prince, yet is by common consent deposed, as too weak 
for the government of serious plays” ;** “Rhyme . . . has somewhat 
of the usurper in him; but he is brave, and generous, and his 
dominion pleasing.”** Ben Jonson “invades other authors like a 
monarch ; and what would be theft in other poets, is only victory 
in him.”** It is to be noted that these figures are not only easy 
and natural, but that they are drawn from the common concerns 
and occupations of the English upper classes. 

Flashes of the older metaphysical wit, in which strangeness is 
added to beauty, appear in Dryden, particularly in his early days. 
One of the happiest is his metapher used to express Ben Jonson’s 
indebtedness to the classics: “You track him everywhere in their 

#8 Essays of John Dryden, I, 70. The italics are mine. 

we es P 

% Tbid., p. 115. 


1° Idem. 
™ Tbid., p. 82. 
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snow.’”** Logical analysis of this condensed figure breaks down, 
but one knows that it means that Jonson borrows constantly from 
the classics. The figure says much more, however, than does the 
paraphrase ; indeed, it haunts one as do few of Dryden’s other 
figures of speech. The other kind of metaphysical conceit, the ex- 
panded, is seen in his description of the Restoration wits, who are 


a generation of men as unknown to them as the people 
of Tartary or the Terra Australis are to us. And there- 
fore, as we draw giants and Anthropophagi in those 
vacancies on our maps, where we have not travelled to dis- 
cover better, so those wretches paint lewdness, atheism, 
folly, ill-reasoning, and all manner of extravagancies 
amongst us, for want of understanding what we are.’® 


About the time Dryden began to write, Thomas Sprat, historian 
of the Royal Society, had discussed both worn-out and promising 
sources for wit, which, he said, is to be “founded on such Images 
which are generally known, and are able to bring a strong and 
sensible Impression on the Mind.”*° He considers the best sources 
for figures to be English history, the “Manners, Tempers, and 
Extravagances of Men,” the Bible, handicrafts, and “the works of 
nature, except for such worn-out images as those drawn from the 
Sun, Moon, and Stars.’ The chief desideratum in figures of all 
kinds is that they be intelligible to all readers. The worst sources 
for figures are logic, metaphysics, grammar, and mathematics, 
which had been favorites with medieval writers and again with the 
metaphysical poets of the first half of the seventeenth century. 
Dryden was a member of a committee of the Royal Society to 
“improve the English tongue, and particularly for philosophical 
purposes.”*" This committee was appointed in the same year in 
which Sprat’s History was published. Dryden agrees with Sprat’s 
requirement that figurative language should be generally intelligible, 
and like him rejects logic, metaphysics, grammar, and mathematics 
as sources for figures. Beyond that, he trusted his own genius. He 


* Tbid., p. 43. 

wan Critical and Miscellaneous Prose Works of John Dryden, I, pt. ii, 
p. 374. 

” Sprat, op. cit., p. 111. 

= Quoted from Thomas Birch, History of the Royal Society (London, 
1756-57), I, 499, by O. F. Emerson, John Dryden and a British Academy, in 
Proceedings of the British Academy, 1921-23 (Oxford, n. d.), p. 46. 
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did not follow Sprat’s recommendations to use English history, 
except in his references to the death of Charles I, and he in- 
frequently went to the Bible or to handicrafts, and then only to 
agriculture and weaving. His reason for avoiding the employments 
of the lower and middle classes as sources for figures is deep- 
seated. The gentlemanly ideal appealed strongly both to his intellect 
and to his emotions. Perhaps because he was born into the upper 
middle class, and never left it, he glorified the aristocracy. He 
thought constantly of what it was to write like a gentleman. It 
meant an avoidance of pedantry, the cultivation of an easy negli- 
gence of expression, or rather, a seeming negligence ; it meant good 
manners, and it led him to define wit as propriety. In his choice 
of figures of speech, it caused him to draw on the world of the 
gentleman for his sources. Agriculture he could use, since the 
English gentleman is a country gentleman, and weaving, because 
it had been used so long as a source for figures that it had been 
ennobled. Other manual occupations failed to interest him. He 
drew figures from sports, especially from swimming and horseback 
riding, from politics and government, frequently from coinage, and 
occasionally from the learned professions, law and medicine. 

The ideal of the gentleman helped to determine not only his 
choice of figures, but also the way in which he used them. He speaks 
always as an intelligent layman, not as a specialist. He says, “Would 
you not think that physician mad, who, having prescribed a purge, 
should immediately order you to take restringents. . . .?”’** This 
is written from the point of view of the patient, not from that of 
the physician. He speaks, as all writers have done, of the poet 
bringing his case into court, but he never uses technical legal 
terminology. He knows the classics, and can use them as illustra- 
tions without pedantry. 

Dryden thought it no shame to use figures from the common 
stock bequeathed by classic authors, especially by the Latin writers. 
The neo-classic emphasis on the qualities which men shared rather 
than those which set them apart encouraged the development of 
this attitude. If a figure is useful by reason of its appropriateness 
and clarity, Dryden will repeat it whether it is drawn from an 
earlier essay of his own or from that of another author. By varying 
a word or two, by adding new details, and sometimes by con- 


* Essays of John Dryden, I, 58. 
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siderably expanding the figure, he adapts it to his need. One of his 
favorite figures is “The corruption of the best becomes the worst,” 
which becomes “The corruption of a poet is the generation of a 
statesman,” and “The corruption of a poet is the generation of a 
critic.” A favorite simile is that of dancing on the ropes. Once he 
describes an antagonist who used the law “for the staff that poises 
him.” Again, the figure is developed wittily : 


This I read before in Virgil, in a better language, and 
in better verse: This is like Merry Andrew on the low 
rope, copying lubberly the same tricks which his master 
is so dexterously performing on the high.” 


This little picture of a London street entertainment is unusual in 
the definiteness of its subject matter, for Dryden’s figures are 
usually more generalized. 

Dryden’s two strongest ideals, that of rationalism and that of 
the gentleman, codperate in his choice of words and figures. He 
believes that an appeal to the emotions is dangerous unless it is 
governed by reason. In this belief he strives for justness of dic- 
tion, uses conventional rather than highly individual figures of 


speech, and regards clarity as the first of prose virtues. The other 
ideal, that of the gentleman, with its love of urbanity, or “well- 
mannered wit,” and its hatred of pedantry, gave him ease of style 
—a style in pleasing contrast to one devoid of figurative language. 
These two ideals united in John Dryden to produce the “other 
harmony of prose.” 


* [bid., II, 201. 
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I 
INTRODUCTION 


HIS paper is a study of the implications of one aspect of 
Gestalt psychology for the science of physiology. The problem 
considered has been treated in the light of three fundamental 
assumptions: first, that psychology is inherently related to the 
natural sciences; secondly, that contemporary psychology is in a 
crucial state with respect to its theoretical orientation ; and finally, 
that Gestalt psychology opens a new path, which, if followed, may 
lead psychologists to a clearer comprehension of their subject. 
No writer has more clearly perceived or better stated the un- 
satisfactory condition of contemporary psychology than has Kurt 
Koffka, who says : 


Psychology is a very unsatisfactory science. Comparing 
the vast body of systematized and recognized facts in 
physics with those in psychology, one will doubt the ad- 
visability of teaching the latter to anybody who does not 
intend to become a professional psychologist, one might 
even doubt the advisability of training professional psy- 
chologists. But when one considers the potential contri- 
bution which psychology can make to our understanding 
of the universe, one’s attitude may be changed. . . . Life 
becomes (for many scientists, that is) a flight from sci- 
ence, science a game. And thus science abandons its pur- 
pose of treating the whole of existence. If psychology 
can point the way where science and life will meet, [if] 
it can lay the foundations of a system of knowledge that 
will contain the behavior of a single atom as well as that 
of an amoeba, a white rat, a chimpanzee, and a human 
being . . . then an acquaintance with such a psychology 
should be worth while and repay the time and effort spent 
in its acquisition.’ 
Kurt Koffka, Principles of Gestalt Psychology (New York, 1935), pp. 
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To put psychology in the way of achieving the lofty aim set forth 
in the foregoing quotation has been the purpose of the Berlin phys- 
icalists, a group of psychologists represented mainly by Max Wert- 
heimer, Kurt Koffka, and Wolfgang Kohler. By their grand and 
universal conceptualizations these men have constructed an ap- 
proach to the problems of psychology, and of science in general, that 
is worthy of our consideration. Their fundamental thesis, the thesis 
of Gestalt psychology, has been aptly stated by Wertheimer as fol- 
lows: “. . . There are contexts in which what is happening in the 
whole cannot be deduced from the characteristics of the separate 
pieces, but conversely ; what happens to a part of the whole is, in 
clear-cut cases, determined by the laws of the inner structure of 
its whole.””? 

My purpose in this paper is to study only one of the basic con- 
cepts of Gestalt psychology, the concept of isomorphism, which 
Kohler has outlined in his several writings. In treating this concept 
I shall not follow in the steps of W. N. Schoenfeld, who collected 
and adversely criticized the experimental studies of “closure.”* 
Instead, I shall trace the development of the isomorphic concept 
and evaluate it sympathetically. My main reason for so doing is 
my belief that this approach provides a methodology which, though 
at variance with the one now commonly followed, may prove to be 
highly valuable not only to workers in psychology, but also to 
workers in neurology, in physiology, and, indeed, in all the sciences. 

The history of the Gestalt movement has been presented in sev- 
eral works dealing with Gestalt theory.* I shall therefore limit 
myself to tracing the concept of isomorphism by means of the 
problem of the relationship of mind and body. Most psychologists, 
it seems, have found it necessary to consider this relationship, and 
have found it equally necessary to arrive at some answer to the 
problem it raises that would guide their thought and their work. 
For this reason psychology is an intermediate science, closely 
related to philosophy, and even more closely related to biology. 

The problem of the relationship of mind and body is not a new 
one. It has engaged the thought of philosophers from remote times. 


*Max Wertheimer, “Gestalt Theory,” Social Research (1944), XI, 84. 

*W. N. Schoenfeld, “The Metaphor of ‘Closure’,” Psychological Review 
(1941), XLVIII, 487-497. 

“See, for example, G. W. Hartmann, Gestalt Psychology (New York, 
1935), and also the works cited in notes 1, 8, and 9. 
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It may, indeed, have troubled the first conscious human mutant 
who wondered about his existence. However that may be, E. G. 
Boring, an eminent American student of the history of psychology, 
begins his treatment of this problem with Empedocles, who pro- 
pounded the image theory of perception.’ According to this theory, 
if the nervous system were to pass along to the mind an eidolon 
of the object, then the mind in the brain could perceive directly 
the nature of the object, at least in so far as the eidolon was a 
true copy thereof. From the time of the philosophers of classical 
antiquity to the seventeenth century, this theory was acceptable to 
many. Near the close of the seventeenth century, Locke announced 
a theory of secondary qualities, and in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century Johannes Miller offered the theory of specific nerve 
energies. These two theories suggested the substitution of func- 
tional implication for representation in kind. Nevertheless, this 
changed conception of mental phenomena made it necessary for 
scholars to assume that the mind perceives directly the state of the 
brain. Even Miller, despite his objectivity, conceived of the 
sensorium as an intra-cranial homunculus with certain discrimina- 
tory capacities. 

The difficulty of understanding how the immaterial mind could 
perceive the material states of the brain is the explanation of the 
rise of dualistic interpretations of the relationship of mind and 
body. In our study of such interpretations, we need not go back 
to Plato; we may content ourselves by noting that Descartes made 
the belief in an insubstantial mind almost an axiom in psychology. 
The consequent “easy” view of the relationship resulted in an ex- 
planation that is termed interactionism: mind affects body, and 
body affects mind. As late as 1890, William James, refusing to 
accept the automaton theory of human conduct, appealed to common 
sense for proof of interaction. In his Principles he wrote: 


The ultimate of ultimate problems, of course, in the study 
of the relations of thought and brain, is to understand 
why and how such disparate things are connected at all. 
But before that problem is solved (if it is ever solved) 
there is a less ultimate problem which must first be 
settled. Before the connection of thought and brain can be 
explained, it must at least be stated in an elementary 


°E. G. Boring, Sensation and Perception in the History of Experimental 
Psychology (New York, 1942), pp. 84-91 
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form; and there are great difficulties about so stating it. 
To state it in an elementary form one must reduce it to 
its lowest terms and know which mental fact and which 
cerebral fact are, so to speak, in immediate juxtaposition.® 


Opposing the theory of interactionism is the theory of parallel- 
ism, postulating the independence of mind and body. The theory 
of parallelism is derived from Leibnitz’ conception of isolated, non- 
communicating monads. The orderliness of nature in a universe so 
conceived comes about, Leibnitz thought, by way of pre-established 
harmonies among the developing monads. If nothing interacts, then, 
of course, mind and body can not interact. One would appear to 
depend on the other for the reason that ordained events in one 
would harmoniously coincide with events in the other, like two 
clocks reporting the same time without either being able to in- 
fluence the other. 

The theory of psychophysical parallelism (really psychophysio- 
logical) was first announced in 1792 by David Hartley, who seems 
to have come upon it when he was trying to combine the ideas of 
Newton with those of Locke. Newton’s theory was that the physical 
impulses are transmitted by vibrations, whereas Locke, as is well 
known, was an associationist. At any rate, Hartley described mind 
as something formed by the association of ideas which parallel 
the association of diminutive vibrations in the brain. 

For a century after Hartley, parallelism and interactionism were 
held to be equally plausible views. Theologically minded psychol- 
ogists might have preferred interactionism, for interactionism left 
more scope for the operation of a free will. Scientifically minded 
psychologists, on the other hand, might have preferred parallelism, 
because parallelism put the paradoxically insubstantial mind-stuff 
at one side of the conception of self-sufficient physical action in 
the brain. 

In the nineteenth century the theory of the conservation of 
energy came of age. Ideas involving equivalence of work can, of 
course, be traced to Archimedes and the lever. Centuries later, 
Newton, it is said, glimpsed the general theory of conservation for 
mechanical action. In the middle of the nineteenth century, James 
Prescott Joule’s memoir brought together his own contributions to 
the knowledge of the mechanical equivalent of heat, and about the 


* William James, The Principles of Psychology (New York, 1905), I, 176. 
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same sime Lord Kelvin formulated the law of the conservstion of 
energy. These laws, which transformed thought in physics, had 
also an important effect on the development of psychological theory. 
Because of them, it became impossible for psychologists to think 
of the transmission of activity without a transfer of energy. 

How was the interactionist to measure the energy in the mind 
when the body effects a change in it, or when it moves the body? 
This was a disturbing question. Moreover, another difficulty arose. 
It was clear, for example, that the brain, being material, must be 
regarded as a closed system. Whatever energy was delivered to it 
must be given up again as motion or be lost in heat. There seemed 
to be no way of introducing mental activity into this closed system. 
Thus the law of the conservation of energy tended to support 
parallelism rather than interactionism. 

It was natural, then, for the psychologists to accept the concept 
of the conservation of energy and to become parallelists. Wilhelm 
Wundt was a parallelist, as was G. E. Miller and practically all 
the other pioneers in the new psychology, which sought to be ex- 
perimental. G. T. Fechner also was a parallelist, but for a different 
reason. He wanted to show that the spiritual and the material were 


not two different worlds, but different aspects of a single world. 
Thus Fechner was metaphysically a monist, but epistomologically 
a dualist. 


To trace the threads a little more deeply in experimental 
psychology, we must examine briefly the work of R. H. Lotze. 
This German philosopher recognized that the sensory series cor- 
responded to the stimulus series, although there is no exact pro- 
portionality between them. He identified and described what were 
later to be defined as the four basic attributes of sensations : quality, 
intensity, extensity, and duration. 

The effect of Fechner’s Psychophysik (1860) was to establish 
more securely the concept of the correlation of sensory continuities 
with stimulus continuities. Psychologists from that time forward 
were confronted with certain principles inherent in psychophysical 
parallelism—principles which they considered axiomatic. In 1896 
G. E. Miiller resolved these principles into five psychophysical 
axioms, of which only the first three need here be stated: (1) the 
ground of every state of consciousness is a material process to 
whose occurrence the presence of a conscious state is joined; (2) 
to an equality, similarity, or difference in the sensations, there exists 
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a corresponding equality, similarity, or difference in the psycho- 
physical processes, and conversely; (3) if the changes through 
which a sensation passes have the same direction, or if the differ- 
ences which exist are of like direction, then the changes through 
which the psychophysical processes pass have like direction, and 
conversely.” 

From these axioms it may be clearly seen that the fundamental 
approach of the significant early workers in the new science of 
psychology was by way of an analysis of the properties of sensa- 
tions and stimuli and of the relationships existing between such 
properties. These workers dealt with single attributes of sensation 
and stimulus. By restricting sensations to a linear series, and by 
specifying the corresponding stimulus series, it was possible for 
them to control variation in one and to observe the corresponding 
variation in the other. From such practices grew the false belief 
that every simple attribute of sensation is correlated with a simple 
attribute of the stimulus. 

On the basis of results obtained in the recent work in audition, 
the belief in a simple direct correlation between stimulus attribute 
and sensation attribute is no longer tenable. Although auditory 
stimuli possess three major physical attributes, there are at least 
five or six psychological attributes of auditory sensations that 
have been recognized. These include, inter alia, pitch, loudness, 
density, volume, and vocality.* It may be concluded, therefore, that 
any attribute of sensation is likely to be a joint function of the 
attributes of a stimulus. The simpler concept of the correlation of 
attribute to attribute has persisted for a long time, no doubt for 
the reason that it was accepted long ago. Because it has become 
venerable through age, this concept has seemed to some psychol- 
ogists as obvious as the psychoneural relationship itself. 

When Kohler participated in the founding of Gestalt psychology 
in 1920, he made over Miiller’s axioms in accordance with the new 
unanalytical conceptions. It was he, indeed, who applied the term 
isomorphism to the psychoneural relationship. Kohler and his col- 
leagues made this concept so important that it is not always possible 


*It is, of course, the relationship between the sensations and the psycho- 
physical processes that is the basis of the isomorphic approach. 
Boring, History of Experimental Psychology (New York, 1929), 
pp. xvi, 699. See also S. S. Stevens and Harvey Davis, Hearing, Its Psy- 
chology and Physiology (New York, 1938), passim. 
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to separate in their writings the phenomenal field from the cor- 
related brain field. Kohler was, nevertheless, explicit. The rela- 
tionship, he declared, was one of topological order, not of identity 
of size or shape. “All experienced order in space,” he wrote in 
1929, “is a true representation of a corresponding order in the 
underlying dynamical context of psysiological processes.”® By the 
same mode of reasoning all experienced order in time is a true 
representation of the corresponding order in the physiological 
processes. 

Thus we see that the term isomorphism was invented by Kohler 
to stand for the notion that the spatial order of perceptual ex- 
perience corresponds to the underlying neural processes. It signifies 
a particular form of psychoneural correlation. The fundamental 
rule is very simple. Any event in one system, whether of perceptual 
experience or of neural process, is a joint function of the properties 
of that system and of the input which it receives from any such 
system preceding it in time. 

The burden of proof to show isomorphic relationships rests upon 
those who would apply this hypothesis to a given set of events. 
Thus we find Boring, in his excellent article on isomorphic rela- 
tions, saying: “My point is that these isomorphic relations are 
natural and easy to assume in the face of ignorance, but that they 
generally prove false when detailed knowledge of the systems 
begins to be available.”*° 


II 
CRITICISM 


In this section of my paper my purpose will be, first, to examine 
some representative statements of the Gestalt theorists with respect 
to isomorphism, and, secondly, to examine some of the evidence 
adduced to support such statements. 

Gestalt physiology was formulated mainly by Kohler, though it 
was first announced by Wertheimer. In a book published in 1920, 
Kohler went deeply into physics and physiology to prove the com- 
patibility of Gestalt theory with physical and physiological facts." 


* Wolfgang Kohler, Gestalt Psychology (New York, 1929), pp. 59-69. 
These ideas are restated in the 1947 edition of this book. 

”E. G. Boring, “Psychophysiological Systems and Isomorphic Relations,” 
Psychological Review (1936), XLIII, 565-587. 

“Wolfgang Kohler, Die Physische Gestalten (Erlangen, 1920), passim. 
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He stated the general idea of isomorphism in these words: “Any 
actual consciousness is in every case not only blindly coupled to 
its corresponding psychophysical processes, but is akin to it in 
essential structural properties.” This notion he developed further 
in his Gestalt Psychology, published some nine years later.’? 
Isomorphism, a term implying equality of form, makes the bold 
assumption that the molar aspects of brain processes and of 
thoughts and feelings, considered as processes, are identical. 

Koffka says in his Principles that the concept of isomorphism 
arose somewhat casually, despite the fact that such a concept was 
needed. Gestalt theory, as he sees it, is physiological theory, even 
though mental facts of direct experience are used in its construc- 
tion. A disquieting problem of Gestalt theory, however, has existed 
for a long time. It is the problem posed by the fact that brain 
processes are terra incognita. Confronted by this problem, Koffka 
has asked whether we, as workers in the young science of psychol- 
ogy, should give up in despair, or whether we should set about 
exploring this unknown land. 

Most scientists have agreed that the unknown should be ex- 
plored. But what should be the method of such exploration? To 
this question various answers have been given. Thus Selig Hecht, 
who has contributed a wealth of knowledge to the subject of retinal 
activity, says: “More is to be gained by the rigorously quantitative 
treatment of a small field in a concrete manner, than by the 
multiplication of vaguely general and obviously inadequate theories, 
of which there are already too many.”** Yet Kohler quotes from 
T. H. Huxley, who remarked: “Those who refuse to go beyond 
fact rarely get as far as fact.”'* Have we here reached an impasse 
with regard to the isomorphic concept? 

I think not. It is true that the data upon which our current 
neurological theories are built are inadequate, and for that reason 
principally the postulation of a Gestalt physiology from the data 
of psychology seems legitimate. Moreover, the physiological proc- 
esses which we construct as the correlates of consciousness are 
known to us in the first place through their conscious aspect. To 
treat them as though they were purely physiological, omitting this 


4 Wolfgang Kohler, Gestalt Psychology, pp. 59-69. 

*% Kurt Koffka, op. cit., p. 62. 

% From a lecture on physiology delivered at Columbia University in 1941. 
* Wolfgang Kohler, Dynamics in Psychology (New York, 1940), p. 108. 
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conscious aspect, would be to neglect one of their most significant 
characteristics. 

I shall not attempt at this time to review the experimental evi- 
dence that has been put forward to justify the isomorphic approach. 
For that evidence the reader is advised to consult the works of 
Kohler cited in several of the footnotes of this paper. I shall con- 
cern myself only with the meaningfulness of such an approach to 
physiology. 

In a book he brought out in 1938, Kohler traced the develop- 
ment of the concept of isomorphism.’* The physical world, he said, 
with which neurologists find mental life so intimately connected, 
can no longer be described solely as though it were matter in 
motion. Such description, however, has been accepted by some 
materialists, who, perceiving the inadequacy of a mechanistic view- 
point, have taken refuge in a belief in molecular activity as a funda- 
mental explanation of living processes. But if anatomists, physi- 
ologists, and neurologists have any knowledge of the organism and 
of its functions, such knowledge can only be formulated from data 
derived from the ultimate source—the phenomenal. It follows, then, 
according to the outline presented by Kohler, that between biological 
facts on the one hand and at least some aspects of the phenomenal 
world on the other hand a resemblance must exist. 

This argument, however, when applied to the relationship be- 
tween the physical and the organic, discloses limitations. First of 
all, the argument cannot be inverted. Some characteristics of the 
phenomenal world, the secondary qualities, for instance, have no 
place in physics. Secondly, if certain processes in the brain are 
said to be the cortical correlates of phenomenal colors, it is not 
thereby implied that in such processes there is anything like color. 

For our purposes the cortical correlates of mental life, or, as 
we may call them, the psychophysical processes, are more significant 
than are any other biological facts. A psychophysical correlate and 
its phenomenal partner may have very much or very little in 
common. One possible relationship—perhaps the most extreme one 
—is that a characteristic occurring in an experience is identical 
with the characteristic occurring in the corresponding cortical 
correlate. It is this relationship, the fundamental assumption of the 
concept of isomorphism, that has caused much difference of opinion. 


® Wolfgang Kohler, The Place of Value in a World of Fact (New York, 
1938), pp. ix, 418. 
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It has been tacitly assumed that only microscopic events in the 
cortex can be the correlates of mental life. The properties of brain 
tissue as a physical and chemical medium, however, are such that 
macroscopic organization of function in such tissue is not merely 
possible, but, as Kohler believes, may be accepted as the basis of a 
tenable and workable hypothesis. Kohler’s Die Physische Gestalten 
_ rests upon the presumption of the existence of natural gestalten, not 
only in the physical world, but also in the experiential world. 

We have already seen that the isomorphic concept demands cer- 
tain changes in neurophysiological theory. Kohler is dissatisfied 
with the way in which contemporary neurologists explain the func- 
tions of the nervous system.'? The usual simplified interpretation 
of neurological facts gives us no analogue for any reasonable rela- 
tionship between psychological experiences and brain activities. 
For example, many current conceptions of brain functioning deal 
with units of measurement, such as response, stimulus, connec- 
tion, reinforcement, and the like. According to the theory advanced 
by some psychologists, a response follows a stimulus because an 
indifferent neural connection between one and the other has been 
sufficiently reinforced previously. Just the opposite response would 
do it with the same ease if reinforcements had sufficiently strength- 
ened an opposite connection. Thus, though our experience says 
that we can act reasonably, the foregoing conception of neurological 
functioning implies nevertheless that this is sheer guessing. Kohler’s 
affirmations, though offered as an answer to the assertions of the 
reflex-minded, associationistic neurologists, have additional signif- 
icance because they emphasize the importance of the concept of 
organization in Gestalt psychology."* 

Here I might say that one must search far to find a neurological 
theorist who would resort to the naive reasoning illustrated in the 
preceding paragraph. There have been many sophisticated refine- 
ments of neurological theory with respect to the fundamental units 
of psychological behavior. Kohler, in truth, has been objecting to 
the ideas of a straw-man, and he has successfully demolished them. 
Nevertheless, there is merit in what he has said. The neurological 
speculations to which he particularly objects are those which have 


“The greater part of this discussion is from K6hler’s Dynamics in Psy- 
chology, pp. 107-110 

%%A similar analysis is given by Kurt Goldstein, The Organism (New 
York, 1939), pp. vii, 204. 
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been sustained by unwarranted applications of certain information 
about primitive nerve functions to those activities of the brain 
which are associated with mental processes. Kohler believes that 
the correlates of these processes can be discovered only by using 
as primary evidence the characteristics of mental facts. To me this 
appears to be the key to the psychoneural relationship. 

Up to this point we have been considering in a rather general 
way the importance of the isomorphic approach to neurophysio- 
logical phenomena. We have been mainly interested in the writings 
of Kohler. Now we shall proceed to examine two evaluations of 
the isomorphic concept, one by E. G. Boring and the other by 
K. S. Lashley. 

In a series of articles published in the Psychological Review 
(1936, 1937, 1941), Boring has offered three major adverse criti- 
cisms of isomorphism. First, although he admits that there are 
cases in which the characteristics of both the phenomenal and the 
neural systems have been observed and correlated, examples being 
taken from the works of Koffka and Lashley, Boring concludes 
that the hypothesis of isomorphism has not been proved, and can- 
not be proved until more exact neurological knowledge has been 
acquired. Secondly, he stressed the difficulty of locating a cortical 
correlate for “experienced order in time.” Thirdly, he raises some 
questions suggested by Wertheimer’s explanation of the phi- 
phenomenon. Wertheimer assumed that a cortical short-circuit 
was the underlying principle of the phi-phenomenon. The notion 
of short-circuiting, Boring says, is a notion derived from physics. 
Even if it appeared plausible to Wertheimer to suppose that a 
physical event, such as short-circuiting, occurred within phenomenal 
experience, his supposition, Boring maintains, does not demonstrate 
an isomorphic relationship. 

Boring makes a similar criticism with regard to the mnemonic 
trace, which Kohler and Koffka treat as a neural entity, following 
physical laws of growth, decay, and assimilation. These views, ac- 
cording to Boring, are founded, not on the observation of neural 
states, but on purely phenomenal data. He concludes that the con- 
cept of psychoneural isomorphism has not been validated, and that 
as an a priori hypothesis it is too improbable to be safe. 

On the other hand, Karl S. Lashley, a distinguished American 
neurophysiologist, has become an adherent to a point of view some- 
what like that of the Gestalt theorists. His conversion to this 
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point of view is interesting and can be traced through his published 
works. For exampie, in 1924, while discussing the contributions 
of Freudian theory to psychology, he condemned the Freudian ap- 
proach for being a “system of psycho-hydraulics.”’® At that time 
he rejected also the method of physical analogy in psychology, so 
aptly illustrated by the work of Kohler. The change in his point 
of view was evident as early as 1929, when he brought out his 
Brain Mechanisms and Intelligence, and it became increasingly 
obvious in his later writings. 

Another great neurophysiologist, Sir Charles Sherrington, a 
pioneer in the development of modern neurological theory, has said 
that he could find no attributes of energy in the processes of mind.” 
Yet, as Lashley points out, Sherrington has faced the problem of 
the nature of life aiid has found that life is not a thing attached to 
this or that substance or chemical action, “but [that it] is or- 
ganized activity, varying in character, with complexity of struc- 
ture, and ranging with discoverable discontinuity from the nearly 
crystalline simplicity of the filterable virus to the elaborate organi- 
zation of the mammalian body.””* 

The interpretation given by Lashley to the work of Sherrington 
seems to fit into the ideas of the Gestalt psychologists. Perhaps one 
of the most significant contributions of the Gestalt theorists to 
psychology has been their realization that the characteristics of 
the mental can be stated meaningfully only as a structure or an or- 
ganization of elements, which are themselves as purely conceptual 
as is the energy of physics. Mind, they affirm, has no discernible 
properties other than organization or integration of processes. This 
conception has the merit of simplifying the task of understanding 
how thinking actually occurs. 

Studies in the analysis of the transmission of nerve impulses and 
of the integration of spinal reflexes have progressed rapidly in the 
present century. Generalizations from such studies have produced 
a conception of the nervous system as a great assembly of reflex 
connections in which nervous impulses are transmitted over estab- 
lished paths in one direction from sense organ to muscle. This 


*K. S. Lashley, “Contributions of Freudism to Psychology, III: Physio- 
logical Analysis of the Libido,” Psychological Review (1924), XX XI, 192-218. 

® Sir Charles Sherrington, Man on his Nature (Cambridge, 1941), p. 413. 

“K. S. Lashley, “Coalescence of Neurology and Psychology,” Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society (1941), IV, 461-470. 
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conception, however, has not harmonized well with the facts of 
psychology. 

The work of R. Lorento de No ou the intricacies of the connec- 
tions of the cells of the hippocanipal cortex has been emphasized 
by Lashley as being of the utraost importance for neurological 
theory. Instead of there being one-way transmission between the 
cells over restricted paths, Lorento de No’s studies disclose the 
anatemical possibility of there being a diffused spread of excita- 
tion through nervous tissues, 2linost as a continuous network. 
Moreover, as he supposes, return circuits would make possible a 
recurrent excitation capable of maintaining activity for various 
lengths of time.** Obviously, the physical properties of such a 
system would be quite different from those of a system of restricted 
reflex circuits. 

Lashley’s own work has produced the principles of “equipo- 
tentiality” and of “mass action.” The organization of the cortex, he 
holds, can be understood only as the reduplication of functional 
elements. Although little is now known of the details of nervous 
integration, such a system as Lashley proposes does imply inter- 
ierence patterns of propagated impulses which may be reduplicated 
throughout an entire functional area. Functional effects might 
thereby be induced which would be independent of the particular 
structure elements transmitting them. 

Students of the psychology of perception are also contributing 
to an understanding of the psychoneural relationship. Analyses 
they have made of the ways in which the sensory elements are 
combined into perceptual patterns reveal that the laws of their 
combination correspond closely to the physical laws of the distribu- 
tion of energy. Such data are important because they help to reduce 
perceptual organization to physiological terms. Nevertheless, it is 
true that the neurological and the psychological analyses thus far 
made have not led to a generally accepted description of behavior. 

The important point at the present time is that cerebral organi- 
zation has been shown to have some of the properties of mental 
organization, and that the behavior of perceptual elements has been 
shown to have some of the properties of physical systems. Some 
progress has thus been made, and such progress is good reason, I 


=R. Lorento de Nd, “Analysis of the Activity of the Chains of Inter- 
nuncial Neurons,” Journal of Neurophysiology (1938), I, 207-244. This 
author has also published other important studies on this subject. 
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think, for hoping that some generally acceptable principle governing 
the psychoneural relationship will soon emerge.** Apropos of this 
subject, a careful pronouncement made by Kohler at the recent 
Wellesley Science Conference on Energy, in an address entitled 
“Psychology and Physics,” will provide a fitting conclusion to this 
paper. Said Professor Kohler : 


At the present time, psychological evidence is already 
beginning to influence neurological thought. It no longer 
seems possible to interpret cortical processes in terms of 
nerve impulses which arrive in, and travel through, the 
brain in individual fibres. Facts of perception, for in- 
stance, are compatible only with the view that cortical 
function spreads through the brain as a continuous 
medium, and that in this continuum, local facts are directly 
interrelated across considerable distances.** 


Some evidence has been recently reported which strongly supports the 
isomorphic doctrine. See, for example, Wolfgang Kohler and Richard Held, 
“The Cortical Correlate of Pattern Vision,” Science (1949), CX, 414-419. 

* Quoted in a report entitled “Science Conference on Energy,” The Wel- 
lesley Magazine (April, 1949), p. 236. 
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